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Nothing could be done to stem the savage tide*
Virginia was suffering in the same way: the set-
tlers on her border were slaughtered or were driven
back in herds upon the more settled districts, and
Washington, with a nominal strength of fifteen
hundred who would not obey orders, was forced
to stand a helpless spectator of the general flight
and misery. There was no adequate force or army
anywhere within reach. The British had been put
to flight and had gone to the defense of New
England and New York. Neither Pennsylvania
nor Virginia had a militia that could withstand
the French and their red allies. They could only
wait till the panic had subsided and then see what
could be done.

One thing was accomplished, however, when the
Pennsylvania Assembly passed a Quaker militia
law which is one of the most curious legal docu-
ments of its kind in history. It was most aptly
worded, drafted by the master hand of Franklin,
It recited the fact that the province had always
been ruled by Quakers who were opposed to war*
ut that now it had become necessary to allow
ten to become soldiers and to give them every
facility for the profession of arms, because the
Assembly though containing a Quaker majority